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THE BEQUEST OF THE LATE 
HON. WILLIAM A. CLARK 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Museum, held April 20, the following 
statement with regard to the bequest of 
the late Senator William A. Clark con- 
cerning which it had recently been notified 
was approved, and the resolution which 
follows it was unanimously adopted. 

The Trustees of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art have before them the last 
will and testament of the Honorable 
William A. Clark. By the thirteenth 
clause of that will he gives to the Museum, 
after the termination of the trust provided 
for in the twelfth clause subject to particu- 
lar terms and conditions, his art collections. 
He describes them in his will as follows: 


“the following paintings, works of art 


and antiquities, namely, all my Corots 
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twenty-two in number): all of my Cazins 


twenty-two in number); all of my Mon- 
tecellis (twenty-one in number); all of my 
Boutet Monvels (six in number); a 
painting by Edwin A. Abbey, entitled Trial 
of Catherine of Aragon; in addition to the 
foregoing | give to said Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art one hundred and twenty-five 
paintings, water colors and drawings from 
the remainder of my collection, to be se- 
lected by the said Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; also a portrait of myself by Besnard 
of Paris, if the said Museum desires such 
portrait; also about fifty pieces of Antique 
talian, French and Brussells laces of the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, the Museum of Art 
to have the choice from my whole collec- 
tion; also five Polonais rugs of the Seven- 
teenth Century, one Damascus rug, sexa- 
sonal in form; three statuettes, by 
Rodin, one by Fremin and one by Fremiet 
and one Terra Cotta Bust by Donatello; 
my collections of Majolica Faience, 
one consisting of ninety-one pieces, which 
came from the Hanauer Estate, Berlin, and 
one of twenty-nine pieces purchased from 
Gavet of Paris; my collection of forty-five 
pieces of Old Delft Ware, my collection of 


de 


> 
id 


one 


also 


thirty-five pieces of Bernard de Pallissy 
Ware and my collection of Grecian, Etrus- 
can and Egyptian antiquities, together 
with any and all cases enclosing any of the 
above collections, all now contained in the 
Faience Gallery of said house; m\ 
tapestries, Gothic, Beauvais and Gobelin, 
now hung on the walls of said house or con- 
tained therein; also the choice of thirty-five 
from my collection of Persian carpets and 
rugs; also two Empire carpets and the 
antique furniture and fittings only in the 
Empire Rooms also the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury window in the Gothic Room; also the 
Sixteenth Century window and the Six- 
teenth Century Mantelpiece in the Library; 
also the furniture, fittings and ornaments 
and old curtains (not including modern lace 
curtains) contained in the Louis XV and 
Louis XVI Salons; together with the Clave- 
cin, Fragonard Ceiling and other works of 
art in said Salons;also the statue by Canova 
in the Circular Marble Hall; also the two 
antique bronzes, representing Ulysses bend 


also 
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ing his Bow and Prometheus attacked by 
the Eagle, on the pedestals near the en- 
trance of the house.”’ 


By the same clause in his will, he makes his 


gift: 

“upon the condition that said Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art shall accept all of the 
objects of art and antiques above described 
and shall provide, appropriate and suitably 
maintain a well lighted gallery or galleries 
for the exclusive occupancy and exhibition 
of said paintings, water colors, drawings, 
statuary, tapestries, Majolica Faience col- 
lections, Delft and Bernard de Pallissy 
wares, Persian carpets and rugs, collections 
ff Grecian, Etruscan and Egyptian anti- 


quities, fifty pieces of antique lace and said 
ceiling, antique furniture, windows and 
mantel, separately and by themselves and 
shall designate the same as the W. A. Clark 
Collection, and shall undertake to perman- 
ently maintain the same as such; and as a 
further condition of said gift to said Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, | require that said 
institution by formal resolution accept said 
gift and the conditions above stated, and 
notify my said executors or some of them, 
in writing, thereof, within four months 
after my death.”’ 


The Trustees have had opportunity to 
inspect Senator Clark’s collection with 
which many of them are already familiar. 
They warmly appreciate his public spirit 
in making this gift. They also realize 
that many of the objects contained in his 
collection are of great value and importance 
and would form valuable additions to the 
collections of the Museum. They note, 
however, that acceptance of the gift under 
the conditions imposed by the testator re- 
quires that the Museum shall accept all 
of the objects of art, antiquities, rugs and 
carpets enumerated in this will; shall 
provide galleries for their exclustve occu- 
pancy and exhibitions; shall exhibit them 
separately and by themselves and _ shall 
undertake to permanently maintain the 
collections so exhibited. 

For the Museum to accept this gift, 


valuable and important as it is, under such 
conditions would prevent for all time the 
inclusion of these objects with other lik 
exhibits of the Museum and would prevent 
the collections of the Museum from being 
classified and displayed as a_ balanced 
whole. It is only by such a scientific 
arrangement that the historical develop- 
ment of art and the relation of different 
countries and different races to the develop- 
ment of art can be properly illustrated. 

Moreover, acceptance would compel 
the Museum to perpetually exhibit more 
objects of a particular class than would 
be expedient. For our Museum or indeed 
for any representative museum, with its 
inherent limitation of wall space, to so 
exhibit sixty-five paintings by three mod- 
ern artists—Corot, Cazin, and Monte 
celli distinguished as these three all are, 
would prevent it from adequately exhibit- 
ing the works of other artists. 

The separate exhibition of Senator 
Clark’s collections would require several 
galleries. They now occupy practically 
his entire house. Three large galleries 
are occupied exclusively by paintings. 
lo properly show the fittings and ceilings 
of the Louis XV and XVI Salons practically 
involves two complete rooms. The Mu- 
seum now has no unoccupied space for 


this purpose, nor has it any near prospect 
of any such large additions to its gallery 
accommodation as to accommodate these 
conditions. The will makes no provision 
for the cost of erecting new galleries or 
for their maintenance after erection. 

These are some of the considerations 
which in the opinion of our Board make it 
unwise for the Museum to accept Senator 
Clark’s generous gift under the conditions 
he has imposed upon it. 

Under these circumstances, the following 


resolution is adopted 


“RESOLVED: That the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art is constrained to decline 
said gift under the conditions stated and 
+} 
i 


promptly notifies the executors, in writing, 
of that conclusion, but will gladly accept 
many of the objects included in the gift 1f 


these conditions can be changed,” 
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EDITORIALS ON THE BEQUEST 


The following editorials from the New 
York Times of April 22, The Evening 
World of April 22, and the Herald-Tribune 
of April 8 are reprinted here as indication 
interest which was 
attached to the decision of the Board of 


cceptance Ol 


lrustees with regard to the 
the Clark Bequest, and for the evidenc« 
which they furnish of an appreciation of 
the wisdom of the decision and the reasons 
which governed it 

rhe editorial from the Times reads: 

‘In refusing Senator Clark’s art 
treasures the Metropolitan Museum suffers 
a great and in many ways an irreparable 
loss, but maintains its dignity and its in- 
tegrits [he trustees warmly appreciate 
the testator’s public spirit and they sym- 
pathize with his desire to have his collection 
preserved in its entirety as his monument; 
but they are mindful of the fact that the 
Museum also is a unit, and that its primary 
purpose 1s to promote the artistic edu 
tion and enjoyment of the publi 

“To be properly appreciated and espe 
cially by the beginner, a work of art must be 
seen in its relation to other works of the 
nation and the century and the school that 
gave it birth. Senator Clark’s will stipu- 
lated that the Museum, if it accepts the 
gift ‘shall provide, appropriate and suitably 
maintain a well-lighted gallery or galleries 
for the exclusive occupancy and exhibition’ 
of his collection. As many of the items 
duplicate items already owned and properly 
placed, the new galleries would involve a 
considerable waste of precious space, of 
present funds and of future maintenance 
expenses. Of more importance is the fact 
that to accede to the terms of the bequest 
would be to establish a precedent which 
might prove fatal to the vitality and the 
true function of the institution. Quite 
naturally, an art patron desires that his 
collection shall remain forever as a whole to 
commemorate his personal taste and perpe- 
tuate his name; but if the Museum were to 
yield to this desire it would presently cease 
to be a live source of artistic knowledge and 
delight, becoming rather an art patron’s 
necropolis. No decision could be more 
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difficult than that which the trustees have 
made; but it was unanimous. The Cor- 
coran Gallery, to which the option now 
passes, has less standing, and possibly less 
ambition, as an institution; but it also will 
face the financial problem of properly hous- 
ing a vast and miscellaneous assortment. 

“Senator Clark did not consult the trus- 
tees with regard to his intentions, which 
seems strange in view of the fact that in his 
purchases he profited greatly by expert 
advice. Several advantageous  arrange- 
ments were possible. As in the case of the 
\ltman collection, the chief groups might 
have been kept virtually intact and placed 
within the orderly scheme of the Museum. 
Or the testator might have bequeathed a 
suitable house outside the park where, as 
in the Frick residence, the collection would 
be accessible to interested amateurs and 
experts. Several times of late the trustees 
have advised intending benefactors to their 
acknowledged profit. For the just fame 
of the collector is not served by a disposi- 
tion that is so obviously detrimental to a 
great institution.” 

The Evening World says: 

“The inability of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to accept the art collection 
of the late Senator William A. Clark under 
the terms of the bequest will be keenly 
regretted, though the reason given 1s con- 
clusive. The terms are impossible of ac- 
ceptance because of the provision that the 
collection, including objects in_ various 
fields of art, and representative of different 
periods, must be kept intact, and in gal- 
leries for their exclusive exhibition. The 
physical limitations of the Museum make 
the separate galleries—for one would not 
be sufficient—impossible, and the will of 
the donor makes no provision for the con- 
struction of a wing. Quite as important 
to the trustees is the obligation imposed 
of keeping the collection together, since 
this would interfere with the policy of 
classification in harmony with the historical 
development of art. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the late Sena- 
tor was not familiar with the policy and 
failed to consult the Museum trustees as 
to his intentions. Had this been done it 
is inconceivable that satisfactory arrange- 


ve 
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ments could not have been made. The 
collection which is refused because of the 
conditions contains objects of the greatest 
value which ought to find a home at the 
Metropolitan, but since the executors 
of the donor’s estate cannot change the 
conditions, the loss seems unavoidable. 

‘The unfortunate incident should not be 
lost on others contemplating similar be- 
quests.” 

The Herald-Tribune says: 

“A fine generosity was shown by the late 
Senator Clark in that part of his will which 
bequeathes to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art the paintings and other objects of 
beauty in his house. Once more the en- 
thusiasm of a collector finds its ultimate 
expression in an act of citizenship and the 
master of millions turns out to be one of the 
benefactors of his fellow men. This lover 
of the old and modern painters, long 
cherishing his treasures where few could 
see them, offers them to the great repository 
in Central Park. It is a gesture to be 
remembered with gratitude. 

“And yet it must be received with a 
certain solicitude for conditions which can- 
not fail to give the trustees food for serious 
thought. If it is impossible to exaggerate 
the high significance of the proffer made to 
them it is equally impossible to forget 
the responsibility with which they are 
charged, and a wise public opinion will 


only sympathize with them over the thorny 
decision they must face. It is easily con- 
ceivable that that decision may be adverse 
to the transition of the paintings and other 
collections from the Clark mansion to the 
museum. The bequest is made under 
conditions. It must be kept intact and 
exhibited in one place. Considering the 
scope of the Clark collection that might be 
extraordinarily difficult. 

“The policy of every museum Is neces- 
sarily one of discretion. In the nature of 
things it is inevitable that a museum should 
look a gift horse in the mouth and that it 
should jealously guard the disposition of 
its always crowded space. The Marquand 
gift, one of the most important ever made 
to the Metro ypolitan was to have been kept 
together, but on representations unmis- 
takably reasonable the heirs acquiesced 
ie pictures. At the 


in a scattering of 1 
time of the reception of the Altman col- 
lection, and in view of all the circumstances, 
it proved possible to hold it together 
Ihere are other instances in the museum of 
similar treatment. But in general the 
institution must, in all common sense, be 
left to handle its floor and wall space with a 
measure of freedom. The scale of the 
building is not forever to be expanded 
lo fix a precedent such as 1s involved in the 
present case could rapidly become embar- 


rassin 
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A PORTRATI GRECO 
Certain pictures of people stand out in 
memory with more vividness than the faces 
of even the most familiar friends. When 
we think of a living person the image that 
presents itself is best. It has 
his features and coloring but the expression 
Is a composite of many and often contrast- 
ing expressions. Were it otherwise—if one 
had the power of selecting the typical and 
then one would 


vague at 


essential look of a person 
have the first requisite of a true portrait 
The great 
the greatest 


portraitists have all 
naturally 
the tech- 


painter. 
had this 
being those who combine with it 
nical gift to express fittingly the 
of their There have not 
been many of Notwithstanding 
the large proportion of portraits in the 


power; 


results 
clairvoyance 


these. 


output of pictures since the close of the 
fifteenth very few only have 
reached the first rank. We think of a score 
of names, at most, of artists who have been 
preéminent in this branch. 

Several of the portraits by El Greco 
qualify him for a place in this select com- 
pany. On one wall in the Museum of the 
Prado at Madrid eight of his portraits are 
So large an assemblage 


century, a 


shown side by side 
would be a perilous test for any painter, 
that neighborhood of 
masterpieces, comes out of the ordeal with 
honor. They are all busts of men, alike 
in arrangement and costume, and all done 


but Greco, even in 


in the same quiet colors of black, brown, 
and white. The similarity of the portraits 
ends, however, with their general appear- 
ance; upon examination each reveals the 
inmost self of its subject. These Spaniards 
of the time of Philip II live on and we can 
associate with them We 
divine in each the feelings and thoughts 
from which his actions spring. To one 
like the writer, who must first explain 
that his idea of their nation and time had 
been tinged by an early reading of Motley’s 
Dutch Republic, the contact with these 
gentlemen was an agreeable surprise. 
lhey are neither blood-thirsty nor bigoted; 
as a matter of fact they are more kindly 
and thoughtful than otherwise, for all the 
intensity which seems to be their common 


face to face. 
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characteristic. One of them indeed might 
be imagined as having moments of un- 
comfortable intensity but on the whole 
their temperaments are quite like those of 
one’s friends. There is a portrait by Greco, 
however, which bears out Motley perfectly 

the terrible spectacled Cardinal, owned 
here in New York. <A poor heretic would 
have shuddered before that ruthless judge! 
\nd still does, it must be contessed. 

A number of Greco’s portraits, those 
named above and others, are surely master- 
pieces. And of all of these none is more 
remarkable than the picture,! a late pur- 
chase, now on view in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions. It is the likeness of an 
emaciated man of sixty or thereabouts. 
He is bald but for the few wisps of hair 
above his enormous ears; his moustache 
and pointed beard are scanty. On _ his 
narrow shoulders a_ fur-trimmed 
hangs loosely and his head settles down so 
that it seems to be supported not by the 
neck but by the projecting ruff which he 
wears according to the fashion of the time 


ck ak 


he attitude alone would express one whose 
life is in his thoughts, whose brain is active 
out of proportion to his feeble body, even 
were the features blotted out. But they 
are here intact, just as the artist saw them 
and set them down, and the look of vehe- 
mence and spirituality which he has given 
to his sitter is overpowering. The ardor 
of the dilated, querulous eves in high arched 
sockets, the mouth which appears to twitch 
with impatience and exasperation, the 
long narrow brow and the sunken cheeks 

these make the face unforgetable. He is 
subject to visions and hallucinations, one 
would say; 
but a person of distinction and refinement 
at the same time. In his presence one 
thinks instinctively of Don Quixote with 
his world of disorderly notions. But Don 
generosity and no- 


a neurotic and perhaps insane; 


Quixote for all his 
bility was a laughing-stock, and our old 
gentleman could not have been ridiculous 
no matter to what extent he was unreason- 
able and eccentric. One supposes a close 
mental kinship between them, however, 


18} in. From 
2 


Pulitzer Be- 


23 in., W 
Madrid 


1Oil on canvas; H 
the Jeruete Collection 
quest Fund, 1924 
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and it is an engaging speculation that the 
piercing eyes whose likeness 1s before us 
may indeed have looked on Cervantes 
himself when the author was in Toledo 
at the time he was meditating his famous 


narrative 


Ti 


ey 
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lor our sitter must have been a conspicu- 
ous person whom visitors of name would 
have sought out. His personality must 
have impressed itself on those with whom 
he came in contact, just as his portrait 
once seen lives on in our memories. No 
definite information as to who he was has 
reached us, but an attribution has been 
proposed by modern critics and writers, 
which is backed by considerable testimony. 
It is said that the portrait, in all likelihood, 
represents the artist himself seen in a look- 
ing glass. The same person, it is pointed 
out, young in the early paintings and old 
in the later ones, appears frequently in 
Greco’s work. He is the Centurion in the 
Despoilment of Christ, a follower of Saint 
Maurice in the Theban Legion, one of the 
company at the Burial of the Count of 
Orgaz; he is in other pictures under the 
guise of a disciple, of a saint, or a prophet, 
and lastly he is in the work before us. This 
fact is not in itself conclusive, of course, 
showing only that this model was at the 
artist’s beck and call at frequent times 
throughout his career. But his age corr 
sponds approximately to Greco’s age at the 
times he posed, judging from. stylistk 
grounds in the pictures themselves or from 
documentary proof. Moreover the eyes of 
this model are in almost all instances fixed 
directly on the eyes of the onlooker, and 
follow him about as he changes his position 
before the pictures, as is the case in eyes 
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painted from the reflection of the artist’s 
eyes in a mirror. The best testimony, 
however, though it might not be acceptable 
in a court of law, is that the character and 
qualities of this model accord so closely 


with the personality of Greco as we re- 





construct it from his pictures and fron 


contemporary documents \ Series O 
| | 


4 ] 
these heads ts reproduced on one page 


Plate | in Cossio’s } | (;reco lere Wi 


can see the man at various ages, his pecu- 
liarities becoming more acutely marked 
from picture to picture and reaching their 
highest development in our portrait 
\fter having seen these heads one can 
imagine the artist under no other appear- 
anee 


\s everybody knows, Greco came to 
Venice from Crete bearing the name of 
Domenico Theotocopuli. Throughout his 


whole life he signed his pictures, when he 
signed at all, with this name in Greel 
characters. Our picture 1s so_ signed 
Aounvixos OeoroxorovAos with the addition 
Ezovec (meaning fecif or made). At Venic« 
he was a pupil of Titian, then an old man, 
and about 1575 he went to Spain, settling 


in Toledo. We are unaware by what 
chance this Greek trained in Venice was 
led to fix himself amongst the one people 
then appropriate to his temperament 
where alone his peculiar gifts could be fully 
appreciated. All agree in regarding him 
as the typical and representative painter 
of the Spain of the late sixteenth century 
and as the forerunner and founder of the 
great Spanish school of the century follow- 
ing. 

With an effort of good will the visitor 
] 


fences of all these historica 


may find evi 
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facts in the picture itself—its Greek 
ancestry (it is surely a late flowering of 
the stem from which during the second 


to the fifth centuries one branch produced 
the portraits for mummy-cases found in 
the Fayum in Egypt), its Venetian work- 
manship recalling Tintoretto in particular, 
its Spanish character at once fervent and 
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Prado, are the works which now represent 

Greco in our collection. 
BRYSON BURROUGHS. 


ORIENTAL MINIATURES 


It has been a long time since the Museum 
acquired any Oriental miniatures. Now 





solemn, and finally its influence on Velas- we are fortunate enough to increase our 
FIG, I YOUTH AND OLD MAN 
BY RIZA ABBASI 
PERSIAN, XVII CENTURY 
quez, whose direct handling and cool collection with fourteen new miniatures.' 


grey colors were derived from such pictures. 
rhe painting also bears for the learned its 
approximate date, which is given by them 
as about 1600 or closely after. Our Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds by Greco is ascribed 
[hese two pictures 
the Adoration of the 
the Holy Family of the 
a repetition in reduced 
painting in the 


to a few years later. 
the Portrait and 
Shepherds— with 
Dreicer 
size of 


Sequest, 


the well-known 


Five of these have been purchased: 1. 
Hunting scene, Persian, early fourteenth 
century (fig. 4);2. Youth and old man, by 
Riza Abbasi, Persian, first half of the 
seventeenth century (fig. 1); 3.) Horse 
and groom, Indo-Persian, second half of the 
century (fig. 6); 4. Portrait 
Indo-Persian, second half 


sixteenth 
of an old man, 


' {hey are exhibited this month in the Room of 


Recent Accessions. 
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of the sixteenth century (fig. 5); 5. Prince 
riding an elephant, Indian, early seven- 
teenth century. Nine are a generous gift 
from George D. Pratt: 6. Man on horse- 
back, Persian, end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; 7. Love scene, Persian, sixteenth 
century (fig. 3); 8. Man killing a dragon 
Persian, end of the sixteenth or beginning 
of the seventeenth century;9. Portrait ofa 
man, Persian, seventeenth century (fig. 2); 
10, Composite camel, Indo-Persian, six- 
teenth century; 11. Portrait, Indian, 
seventeenth century; 12. Man and boy, 
Indian, seventeenth century; 13. 
versation in front of a shrine, 
seventeenth century; 14. Sultan 
lurkish, sixteenth century. 


Con- 
Indian, 
and his 


councillors, 





A MAN 


PORTRAIT OF 


FIG, 2. 


PERSIAN, XVII CENTURY 


lhe earliest miniature (No. 1) in this group 
is a work of the Mongolian school of Per- 
sian painting, dating from the late thir- 
teenth or the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. It represents a Khan hunting 
boars (fig.4). Trees and tall grass forma set- 
ting for this animated scene. Characteristic 
of the paintings of this school are the 
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Mongolian types of the figures, the costume, 
and the Chinese clouds. The gold back- 
ground is an interesting feature. 

Next in an exquisite drawing 


showing a 


date is 


prince on horseback accom- 





LOVI 
XVI 


SCENI 


FIG. 3 


PERSIAN, LATI CENTURY 


panied by a servant (No. 6). The drawing 
is very fine, probably executed with a pen 
and not with It is of the period 
of Shah Tahmasp the 
Safavid dynasty lhe period in which the 
Safavid rulers greatly encouraged the arts 


a brush. 


1539-1543) ol 


and crafts is rightly called the golden age 
of Persian art. One of the artists working 
for Shah Tahmasp was Sultan Muhammad, 
Our new 
the works of 


accession 1S 


Sultan 


a pupil of Mirak 
close in style to 
Muhammad and his school. 

A charming little miniature (No. 7) in 
colors, attributed to the Bukhara 
the late sixteenth century, rep- 
a cup with wine for 


The landscape con- 


vivid 
school of 
resents a girl filling 
her beloved (fig. 3. 
mountains tree against a 


sists of and a 
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sky originally golden but now in the color of | touched with few colors. It shows two fig- 
the brownish paper. The golden sky and _ ures, a Persian youth holding a wine bottle 
the form of the large white turban worn by — and a cup, and an old man leaning on a 





Fle } HUNTING SCENE, PERSIAN 


XIV CENTURY 


the youth are characteristic features of the | staff. The second miniature (fig. 2) is a 
Bukhara school. To the same school are portrait of an old man in a turban. Riza 
attributed many portraits of young men Abbasi had two methods of drawing, one 
with the same feminine fea- highly finished and the other 
tures and sweet expression ° 2 sketchy. The first method 


is illustrated by the double 
miniature, the second by the 


as the man’s in our minia 
ture.” 

To the end of the six 
teenth or the beginning ol 
the seventeenth century be- 
longs a drawing representing 
Sikandar killing a dragon. 
Ihe drawing is monochrome 
except that touches of a few 
colors are used in the repre- 
sentation of the mountains 
or the blood of the dragon. 
[he forms of the dragon and 
clouds show Chinese influ- 


drawing in red. Riza Ab- 
basi’s drawings reveal a 
nervous caligraphic quality 
aiming more at decorative 
effect than at imitation of 
natural forms. When draw- 
ing old men, however, the 
faces are often carefully, 
studied for expression.? Th¢ 
red ink drawing is either a 
work of Riza Abbasi himself 
or one of his pupils. 
Miniature painting at the 
Indian Court under the first 
Mughals, Babur (1526 


ence. 
he greatest painter in 
the period of Shah Abbas 





(1587-1629) and Safi I (1629 1530), Humayun (1530 
—1642) was Ali Riza Abbasi. FIG. 5. PORTRAIT OF AN OLD 1556), and Akbar (1556 
Among our recent accessions MAN 1005), Was entirely under 
is adouble miniature (No. 2 INDO-PERSIAN, XVI Persian influence. Many 
each panel of which is signed CENTURY Persian artists were em- 
“Drawn by the humble Riza ployed in copying the works 
Abbasi,” and a drawing in red (No.9) show- of great Persian artists, such as Bihzad, 
ing many elements of Riza Abbasi’s style. whose paintings were very popular in India. 
The double miniature (fig. 1) is a drawing We have now acquired a portrait of an old 

Martin, The Miniature Painting in Persia, Sarre, Zeichnungen von Riza Abbasi, 1914, pls 
India, and Turkey, vol. 2, pls. 150-153 1-5, 18, 19, 28, 29, 32, 38. 
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man (fig. 5), probably a courtier, wearing an 
orange over-garment over a blue kaftan, 
and a white turban with design in gold. 
[he work is a wonderful character study of 
a shrewd, sharp-witted old man, possibly 
a poet, at the court of a Shah. As the 
treatment of background, green with a 
high horizon and the blue sky, is more 
Indian than Persian, the painting was prob- 
ably done by a Persian painter working in 
India during the second half of the sixteenth 





centurt 
FIG. O HORSI 
SECOND HALF OI 
\bout 1500 two Persian artists, Mir 


Sayyid Ali and Khurajah Abdus Samad, 
went to Kabul to become court painters 
of the great Mughal Humayun. Sayyid 
started with illustrations of the Dastan-i- 
\mir-Hamzah, a famous Persian classic. 
lhe illustrations when finished would have 
comprised about twelve hundred pictures 
of large size. This work could hardly 
have been done by one artist alone, so we 
may assume that some of the miniatures 
were by Abdus Samad and possibly others. 
"he illustrations are now scattered in 
several collections; our Museum possesses 
five. By one of these court painters who 
worked on the Amir-Hamzah illustrations is 
an unusually fine miniature (fig. 6) of a horse 
with his groom (No. 3). Characteristic 
features of this school are the thin figure 
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of the groom with his long legs, the moun- 
tains covered with green and the 
strong brilliant colors. Another miniature 
of the Akbar period shows a camel with 
an attendant (No. 10). The camel is in- 
geniously composed of figures and animals; 
it is one of the grotesque motifs so popular 
in late Persian and Indian miniatures. 

At the end of the Akbar period and under 
Jahangir 1627) the Indian court 
painting became more distinctly national 
he Persian elements have 


moss, 


(1005 


in character 





INDO-PERSIAN 
CENTURY 


XVI 


been assimilated and the racial characteris- 
tics are now accentuated. The figures are 
Indian and not Persian; so are the costumes 
and the turbans. A miniature showing a 
prince riding an elephant (No. 5) is purely 
Indian in subject and style, although its 
Persian derivation is still obvious. 

During the reign of Jahangir and his suc- 
cessor, Shah Jahan (1627-1658), miniature 
portrait painting became extremely popu- 
lar. The noblemen of the empire were 
portrayed standing in profile against a 
simple background, often with flowers in the 
foreground. The rich costumes of the figures 
are in various colors, covered with design 
scattered over the surface, and girdled with 
a gold brocaded sash. Of this period we 
have two portraits (Nos. 11 and 12) one rep- 
resenting a high official in violet kaftan and 
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yellow trousers; the other representing two 
figures, possibly a tutor with a young 
prince. Another Indian miniature painted 
In sepia and touched with a few colors shows 
a religious scene with men and a woman 
before a holy shrine. 

The last miniature to be noted is a 
lurkish painting of about the middle ot 





FIG. {. LEKYTHO 


EOS AND MEMNON 


the sixteenth century, characteristic not 
only in the costumes but also in its realistic 
drawing and vigorous colors, unlike those 
in the Persian miniatures. 

M. S. DIMAND. 


ATHENIAN RED-FIGURED 
VASES 


We are showing in the Room of Recent 
Accessions this month forty-two red-figured 
vases which have been acquired within 
recent years and lately shipped to this 
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country. Those familiar with the pres 
ent “market” and aware of the difficulties 
of acquiring good Greek vases will appreci- 





PIG. 2 BELL KRATER WITH 


LUG HANDLES 


ate the high quality of most of our new 
specimens and realize what selection these 
purchases imply. It is indeed an excep- 
tional group. A few belong in the first 
rank as artistic achievements, both for 





FIG. 3. VASE IN THE FORM 


OF A WOMAN'S HEAD 


their form and for their decoration. Several 
can be attributed to well-known artists. 
[here are a number of rare and interesting 
subjects represented; and some specimens 
are noteworthy for technical points, So 

1One was purchased in New York—the hydria 


with the scene of Herakles strangling the ser- 


pents 


———_ 
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almost every piece can be studied 
with profit and enjoyment. 

Perhaps the most important example is 
a large kylix with two women putting away 
their clothes, as the interior picture (fig. 4), 
and women and youths on the outside.’ 
[It can be attributed to the famous vase 
painter Douris, as one of his later products, 


and is our first specimen of this artist’s 
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Satyr on our krater (No. 
imagine the pursuing 


Dionysos and 
10.72). We must 
Zeus perhaps painted on a companion jug. 
On another oinochoe is a youth playing the 
lyre and a long-legged boy listening to him. 
This too is the work of one of Athens’s 
foremost painters—the “Berlin amphora 
painter,” so called after his most important 


work, the large amphora with Hermes and 





FIG. 4. KYLIX BY DOURIS 

[WO WOMEN PUTTING AWAY CLOTHES 
work. The interior scene especially has a a Satyr in the Berlin Museum. A trag 
certain grandeur and Statuesque quality ment of a kylix has a stooping man, paintec 


that pertain to great works of art. Ona 
small kylix is an exquisite painting of a boy 
playing the lyre (fig. 10), it would seem by 
a follower of Douris. We 
pictures of such grace and feeling expressed 
On an oinochoe is 


possess lw 


by means so simple. 


represented Ganymede running at _ full 
speed with his hoop and cock, in the en- 
gaging style of the ‘Pan painter,’’ who 
produced the great picture of Artemis and 


Aktaion on the Boston krater and the 


*This and the other ‘“attributed”’ vases will 
be published shortly in the American 
of Archaeology. The attributions have 
made by ]. D. Beazley of Oxford, who has put 
this branch of the study of Greek vase paintin 
on entirely new foundations 


Journal 
been 


manner of th 


Vase 


in the finished, lively 


‘Brygos painter,” the artist of the 
| 


signed by Brygos as potter. These fis 


j 
I 


e 


pieces represent the high water mark of 


\thenian vase painting 


period of that art—the first quarter of th 
fifth century B.C. 
Besides these conspicuously fine piec 


there are others, only slightly less fine 


quality, attributable to well-known paint 
ers. Askyphos with a Satyr anda Maena 
on each side is the work of 


dividual artist—the “‘ Penthesilea painter. 


Though rather carel 


extraordinarily spirited rendering of 


wild, lawless life of the woods \ 


oinochoe has a scene OF a 
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( 


5 


In 


d 


a highly in- 


less in drawing it 1s an 


woman seates 
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are clearly in the manner of the Brygos 
painter, though not quite fine enough to be 


by the master himself. 

\mong the specially interesting subjects 
we may mention Orpheus among the Thra- 
cians, represented on a well-preserved bell 


aot 


- & 


fig. The great singer is seated 


Kratet 


j/* 
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between two men attributed to the Orchard 
pa iter ) I] | er the ird scen 
n one of our kraters (No 07.250.74 \ 
hydria is decorated with a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the baby Herakles strangling 
the serpents to the amazement of his 
family (f 6 It is attributed to the 

FIG. § VASE IN THE 1 
Nausikaa painter who decorated the am- 


phora in Munich with Odysseus and Nau- 


sikaa, and who, though rather neglectful of 
detail, is always abl 
to give psychological 
Interest to his pic 
tures (ur new vase 


has long been known 
as the Castellani hy- 
dria and was consid- 
ered lost for 
time until it turned up 


some 


at an auction in New 

York. A fragmentary 

kylix with a youth 

standing before an al- 

tar is attributed to FIG. O 
\pollodoros; a large HERAKLES STRAN¢ 
kylix, also unfortu- 


nately in wretched condition, has pictures of 
Herakles with the Nemean lion and of a boy 
on horseback, perhaps by Oltos. And a 
small lekythos has a representation of Her- 
akles, Nike, and attendant figures in the 
flowing style of Meidias, the great master of 
delicate drawing. Three are school pictures: 
a running woman on a lekythos belongs to 
the school of the Berlin amphora painter; 
while a girl playing the double flutes on a 
lekythos and a young reveller on a kylix 





ORM OF A LOBSTER CLAW 


on a rock playing his lyre, evidently lost 
Phracian man and 
The latter 


carried away 


in his music, while a 


art 
by 
his lovely strains as 1n 
the great Orpheus pi 

ture in Berlin; but ap- 
pear to be in lively 
conversation, he ges- 
ficuiating, sne a 
curved knife in her 
hand. The man wears 
the typical Thracian 
costume—a_ fox-skin 
cap and a large, gaily 
mantle. 


woman stand before him 


not 


decorated 


HYDRIA One of Aeschylus’s 
iLING THE SERPENTS lost plays (the Bas- 
sarides) dealt with 

Orpheus among the Thracians, and a 
chorus of these barbarians with vividly 


colored garments was probably a significant 
feature. Those who remember the Gran- 
ville Barker production of Iphigeneia in 
Tauris the New York Stadium can 
visualize how effective such a group would 
be. A rare subject appears on a small 
hydria of late VIZ., 
mounted on a sea horse, welcoming his son 
s divine 


in 


style Poseidon, 


Theseus (fig. Theseus, his 
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origin challenged, descended to the bottom  wine-god were prominent features*? On 
of the sea to prove it. His meeting with an early lekythos is a beautiful picture of 
Amphitrite on this occasion is represented Eos, the goddess of dawn, flying away with 
on the famous Euphronios cup in the’ the body of her son Memnon, who lies 
Louvre. There are only two or thre 
vases known showing his encounter with 
his father Poseidon,’ so that the representa- 
tion on our new hydria assumes importance 
On a late hydria is represented Herakles 
in the garden of the Hesperides. The tree 
of the golden apples with the guarding 
serpent appears in the centre; by its side 
stands the hero, his bow and arrows laid 
aside to show that he is on a friendly 





FIG. 8. SMALL HYDRIA 
POSEIDON WELCOMING 
IHES! 
stiff and helpless in her arms (fig. 1 
Instead of the usual black-figured or red 
figured technique in vogue in Athens a new 


method ts here used, probably as an experi- 
ment, viz., the figures are partly incised 





ll i 


FIG. 7 BELL KRATER 


ORPHEUS AMONG THI THRACIANS 


errand; the nymphs look surprised at his 
intrusion, but that his request will be 
granted is indicated by the little Victory 
flying to him with a wreath. On a lat« 
lekythos is a charming picture of Eros play- 
ing the tambourine, with a dainty lady 
dancing gracefully to his music. Perhaps 
most interesting of all is a little toy oino- 





choe, beautifully preserved, decorated with FIG. 0. TOY OINOCHOI 

what appears to be a representation ol CHILDREN AT A DIONYSIA( 
children at a Dionysiac festival (fig. 9). FESTIVAI 

Three are carrying a tall stand with hang- 

ing fillets while others are engaged with a partly painted in red on the black glaze 


cart in which an image of Dionysos is The color which was applied chiefly on the 
seated in a chair. Is this a picture of nude parts has now largely disappeared, 
children acting out the ceremonies they leaving only a discoloration of the surface. 
have seen at a Dionysiac festival in which Another interesting technical point is illus 
a maypole and the yearly return of thi alee aa i 
: : : ‘Cf. Bather, J. H. S., XIV, pp. 244 ind 

Cf. A. H. Smith, Journal of Hellenic Studies Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Religio 


XVIII, pp. 276 ff. p. 364. 
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trated in this vase: the black olaz has 


urned red on one side by oxidization in the 
kiln and has moreover peeled off in place 
showing clearly, underneath, the more 
brillant red of the ochre applied to the 


sec before the 


appli- 


two reds can 


whole surface of the va 
cation of the glaze. The 





SMALL KYLIX 


BOY PLAYING THE LYRI 


easily be distinguished by their different 
levels 

\ttractive pieces among our new vases 
are also a number of lekythoi of various 
sizes with single figures, viz., a running 
Hermes, a flying Nike, ros before an 
altar, a Satyr with a ie: a Satyr with a 
cup and ladle, a boy on horseback, an Eros 
and a bird. A round little box has 
Satyr on the cover, delicately drawn: 


On an olpe 
a trefoil 


larger one a woman’s head. 
Is an archer shooting an 
with a 
kyvlix 1s 
is decorated with 

Nolan amphora 
jewel chest to her mistress. 
lovely scene 

ittendants 


arrow; on 
sash. In the 
a sphinx. A 
Satyrs and 


olinochoe a woman 


interior of a small 
large kylix 

warriors. A 
maid handing a 
And a hydria, burnt grey, has a 
of a woman waited on by her 
and a little Eros flying to her with two balls; 


perhaps she is a bride getting ready for the 


shows a 


Besides these whole vases a 
fragments are included, the 


being the one by the 


wedding. 
number of 
most conspicuous 
Brygos painter mentioned above. 

Ihree vases have no figured representa- 
their fine 
One 


distinguished for 
preservation. 


tions but are 
form and 
magnificent bell krater with lug handles, 
glazed black throughout except for an iv) 
wreath round the outside of the lip (fig. 2); 


good IS a 


a tall lekythos 1s decorated with effective 
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palmette ornaments and maeanders; and a 
black amphora has flutings and 
stamped patterns 

are moulded vases shaped in the 
woman (fig. 3), a 
head of a 


dainty 


Three 
forms of the head of a 
lobster claw (fig. 5), and the 
Satyr. The first especially is an exquisite 
highly finished. 


must mention 


piece of work 

Finally we 
amphorae with single figures which are not 
\thenian, but contemporary Etruscan 
copies. We know that the Etruscans 
Imported Athenian ware in great quantities, 


two small 


and it is of course natural that they now 
and then imitated it. The technique 1s 
rather different in that the details are in- 


cised instead of painted and there is not 
the same flow of line that delights us in the 
Greek examples. It is interesting also to 
note the change in the expressions. The 
difficulty which a modern draughts- 
man meets when he wishes to copy Greek 
faces was here encountered by the Etruscan 


same 


Ihe economy of line practiced in 
this art made the slightest variation pro- 
luce an entirely different effect. 

GisetA M. A. RICHTER. 


artist. 
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FIG. 1, PUNCHED WORK ON LATTEN 
BANDS 
EARLY GOTHIC ARMOR 


Museum’s ex- 
troublesome 


In every branch of the 
hibitional work there exist 
epochs, epochs inaccessible, epochs which 
certainly were rich in art objects but from 
which today materials for illustration are 
hus, our Egyptian anti- 

in the interval between 


had. 
awa\ 


not to be 
quities fade 


nd 
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the VII and X, and also between the XIV 
and the XVII dynasties; our mediaeval 
antiquities are well-nigh lacking between 
the year 900 and 1200; in the Armor De- 
partment little actu- 
ally exists between 
the Merovingian 
times and the year 
1400—intervals of 
barrenness which, it is 
fair to say, occur not 
with us only, but in 
nearly every museum 
in the world. As an 
instance of this there 
is described in no 
European collection a 
suit of armor reason- 
ably complete and 
earlier than 1460. 
And he who would il- 
lustrate the panoply 
of the knights of the 
Hundred Years’ War 
(roundly 1400) has 
still to hunt up his 
references to illumin- 
ated manuscripts, to 
scanty tomb-brasses 
or effigies, and to 
stained glass. In fact, 
one can yet answer 
only indirectly so fair 
a question as to how 
sO great a personage 
as the Maidof Orleans 
appeared in her splen- 
did gear of battle. 

It is good to record, 
therefore, that we 
have recently placed 
lery H oa suit of arm- BEGINNING OI 
or, the elements ol 
which antedate by about half a century 
the earliest actual panoply hitherto ex- 
hibited. This armor comes, with few 
changes, from a small arsenal on an island 
in the Eastern Mediterranean; it was 
noticed by chance when the writer was 
traveling in the Orient in 18091, and it was 
secured only after about thirty vears’ 
troublesome negotiation. 





on exhibition in Gal- FIG. 2. SUIT 


As shown in fig. 2, it exhibits the 
bascinet of the earliest years of the fifteenth 
century, a brigandine of few plates, the 
typical defenses of arms and legs with 
small “shells” at el- 
bow and knee, the 
small and separat 
shoulder defense, and 
the short-cuffed 
gauntlets precisely as 
one sees them repre 
sented in tomb figures 
of about 1400. The 
armor 1s Italian, as 
was all the material 
secured from this an- 
cient dépdt. It should 
be understood, how- 
ever, that the pieces 
of armor here shown, 
while discovered to- 
gether, did not belong 
all to the same suit, 
though a number of 
them did. In any 
event, the suit as 1t 
stands is extraordin- 
arily complete, repre- 
senting a knight of 
fair degree of about 
the year 1400—say ol 
the time of Agincourt 
1415 or even of Joan 
of Arc (1427 

Restorations were 
of course necessary) 
before the present 
armor could be 
mounted—though 
these were not great 
in terms of Gothic 
OF ARMOR armor generally ex- 
XV CENTURY hibited (fifty-seven 

out of sixty-five ele- 
ments are original Chain mail, includ- 
ing a camail, of the period, has been 
added: also a sword belt of about 1400, 
and a skirt-belt—the latter completes the 
ensemble, and is of the type of 1400 
1420, but it is Polish and of later date 
Authentic elements in our suit include 
bascinet, brigandine (front, back, and 


f+ 


skirt), gauntlets and arm defenses, le 
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shoulder plate, leg defenses for one sid 
and part ol them for the other side, 1.e. 


uppermost plate, knee region, and upper 


shin plate. Straps and many buckles are 
modern; and the brigandine has been re- 


covered. Latten borders of plates have 


been added, attached almost entirely from 
old rivet holes, but we record that six 
of the original latten bands are still present, 
ornamented with punched work, as shown 
In fig. I. 

The special stud- 
ent will find in the 
present armor! l 
number of note- 
worthy features 


The deep bascinet 
suggests the Aqul- 
legian form (Mus- 
eum in Venice Ihe f 

curiously modeled i! 


shoulder defense is 


FROPOLITAN Ml 
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ticulated lame here appear. Foot defenses 
were unquestionably present (of the type 
shown in the brass of William de Bryene, 


in Seal, Kent, 1395), for the proximal lame 


of the right solleret is still in position, 
though in our restoration we did not at- 
tempt to replace the missing parts. The 


fine globose brigandine with its deep skirt 
is typical of the period; it resembles the 
shown in the well-known image ot 
at Dijon, or that of the little 
figure the 
dral at Danzig, or ot 
a primitive Italian 


{ 
defens« 


St 


( sCOTLE 


In cathe- 


St. Michael in our 
own collection (fig. 
3). We note, by 
the way, that all 


plates are developed 
crisply, and are well 
modeled, showing 


the hand of a master 


we believe, uniqui armorer. 

i.e., known only in The present ex- 
church brasses; the hibit gives zest to 
rerebraces do not our hope that some 
enclose the arm; the day we may discover 
vambraces- art another hoard of 
modeled closely to armor which will en- 
the wrists and hav FIG. 3. ST. MICHAEL AND THE DRAGON able us to carry back 
hinges of great ITALIAN SCHOOL, EARLY XV CENTURY our series of actual 
width, sunken be- specimens (1. e., rep- 
tween the radial and ulnar plates. The resenting an entire figure) well into the 
fine short-cuffed gauntlets, which are a  no-man’s land of the fourteenth § cen- 
pair, are sharply angular in the knuckle- tury—if not, indeed, earlier—for who 


region and had undoubtedly finger plates, 
In the 
under 


but these we have not reproduced 

leg defense the cuisse extends directly 
the knee plate, and is modeled for the 
 ar- 


bended knee; only later does a separate 


ACCESSIONS 
A GENEROUS Girt. The Trustees have 
received through the 
under the will of the 
Schall a gift of $50,000, 
to the General Endowment Fund. 


generous provision 
late Frederick W. 


which will be added 


THE P. HUNTINGTON BEQUEST 
The Museum has received under the will 


of the late Collis P. Huntington, dated in 


COLLIS 


knows what a study of the well-preserved 
Palestine may not 
our out-stretched 


crusading fortresses of 
place within reach of 
hands! 

BASHFORD DEAN 


AND NOTES 


1897, his collection of paintings. the 
terms of the will, life interests in the collec- 
tion were vested in Mr. Huntington’s wife, 
the late Mrs. Henry E. Huntington, and 
his Archer M. Huntington. Mrs. 
Huntington’s interest terminated with her 
death in 1924, and Mr. Huntington has 
now very generously waived his right and 
transferred the collection to the Museum 


By 


son, 
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An extended notice of the pictures will 
be published in a future issue. 


A Girt FROM Dr. Louis Lone. The 
Library has received by gift from Dr 
Louis Long an exceedingly interesting col- 
lection of material connected with the art 
of engraving of copper rollers, and steel dies 
and mills for printing cotton goods, paper, 
silk, wool, etc.; also samples of material 
made and printed in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States 
during the period 1860-1918. The collec- 
tion, contained in seventeen volumes, in- 
cludes the diary and notes kept by Dr. 
Long during his career as an engraver for 
textile and paper printing, and also a 
volume recording his researches for the 
adaptation of photo-engraving to textile 
printing. It should prove of value and 
interest to designers, and to those engaged 
in the manufacture of printed textiles, etc. 


THE CURATORSHIP OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CLASSICAL ART. At the meeting of the 
lrustees held April 20, 1925, Miss G. M. A 
Richter, Assistant Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Classical Art since 1910 and 
Associate Curator since 1922, was ap- 
pointed to the full curatorship, which had 
formerly been filled by the Director of 
the Museum. 


A Recent Loan. Through the courtes' 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan, several important 
works of art have been lent for exhibition in 
the Morgan Wing and elsewhere. Of these 
new loans the following may be noted in 
particular. On the balcony at the south 
end of the Morgan Wing is shown a beauti- 
ful marble statue, life size, of a Vestal Virgin 
by Houdon (1741-1825), the chief exponent 
of naturalism in French sculpture of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
The statue is signed and dated 1787, the 
year in which it was exhibited at the Salon. 
On the opposite balcony are four terracotta 
terms, about three quarters life size, repre- 
senting classical deities. The style, char- 
acterized by a blending of renaissance and 
baroque elements, indicates a date around 
the middle of the seventeenth century in 
France. Below this balcony, on the first 
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floor of the Wing, is shown a magnificent, 
large Savonnerie carpet of the seventeenth 
century, and in the alcove of Gallery F to 
is a small fragment from another Savon- 
nerie carpet of the same date 

[wo remarkable specimens o 
Mohammedan art will be found in Gallery 
Ek 14. One is an unusual example of 
Egypto-Syrian enameled glass of the four- 


Db 


early 


teenth century. It is a large basin, richly 
gilded and enameled in blue and red 
[he piece is shown with other examples of 
this rare Arabic glass given by Mr. Morgan 
in 1917. Shown near by in a pedestal case 
is an exceptionally fine bronze ewer inlaid 
with silver, a masterpiece of the Mesopo- 
tamian metalworkers of the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 

The Egyptian Department has received, 
as a part of the loan kindly made by Mr. 
J. P. Morgan and referred to above, be- 
tween seventy and eighty objects, the most 
notable of which are a series of earls 
dynastic alabaster vessels, several late 
dynastic shawabti figurines, an ivory figure 
of the god Bes, a large group of amulets 
and statuettes of deities, sacred animals 
and other objects in hard stones and 
faience, ranging in date from the XII 
dynasty to the Ptolemaic period, and an 
interesting painted pottery doll of Roman 
date. Some of these objects are on ex 
hibition in the Third Egyptian Room. 

Several important pieces of Roman glass 
from this loan are exhibited in the Eighth 
Classical Room. They include a magnifi 
cent blown jug, 16 inches in height, two 
millefiori bowls of excellent quality, a 
moulded jug with two human faces, a 
moulded angular bottle, a Jewish moulded 
jug, and a Sidonian cup. The latter has 
an inscription: “Jason made it, let the 
buyer remember,” showing that it was 
produced by a well-known, popular crafts- 
man. An Athenian white lekythos with 
a lovely scene of a woman bringing offer 


ings to a grave has been placed in Case L 
in the Fifth Classical 


Room 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held April 20, 1925, the 
following persons, having qualified, wer 


elected in ther respect ve classes 
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FELLOWS IN Perpetuity, Mrs. Florence 
Fairbanks Du Val, in succession to Willard 
Bartlett, Norvin H. 
to Miss Eleanor G. Hewitt 


in succession to his father, Robert 


Mrs Helen | 


Gsreen, in succession 
Hoe, Jr 
Hos 


] 
, { 
| Ould 


Robert 


FELLOWS FOR LIF} 
Franklin Atwood Park 

FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 

SUSTAINING MEMBER 
Bicknell, Mrs. Thomas W. Bowers 
Mrs. George W. Mann, 
Mitchell, Mrs. 


Rohlig. 


de P. Livingston 
Mrs ( harles | 


Rickard, Mrs. E. | 


ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 152 


A HANDBOOK OF THE PIERPON1 
\ NG! The 
authors are Joseph Breck, Assistant Direc- 
\rts, and 
\ssistant 


Decorative 


will be published this month. 


tor and Curator of Decorative 
Meyric R. 
Curator in the Department of 
Arts and now Professor of Art 

College. The chapters on mediaeval and 


renaissance art are by Mr. 


Rogers, formerl\ 


at Smith 


Breck; those on 
the art of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Mr. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the -six galleries 
of the Morgan Wing, providing brief but 
upon the objects 


hese descr Ipt ive ¢ hap- 


centuries by Rogers. 


twenty) 
informative comment 
there exhibited. 
ters are supplemented by a series of general 
if the major 


( 
h some con- 


chapters on the development 
and minor arts, together wit 
sideration of political, social, and economik 
conditions, in the 


the collection 


periods represented in 


EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE PRINTS. In 


room H 11 an exhibition of Japanese prints 
has been arranged 
Utamaro, Sharaku, 
heads and figure scenes from the 
collection are 

lhe Chinese paintings which were in H 11 
room, where 


consisting chiefly of 
foyokunl, etc. Large 
Museum 


shown. 


have been taken to the stud\ 
they are available to students. 


14 Handbook of the Morgan Wing 
By Joseph Breck, Assistant Director and 
Curator of Decorative Arts, and Meyric R 
Rogers, Assistant Curator, xxii, 390 pp. 153 


Ss vo 


Pierpont 
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ARI 


In order to facili- 
mail, it is 
that the Secretary 
changes in address. 
It is also urged that member of the 
Museum and to the Bulletin 
kindly send to the Secretary a postal card, 


\DDRESSES. 


prompt delivery of 


OUMMER 
tate the 
earnestly requested 
be notified of recent 
every 


subscriber 


stating to what address the summer Issues 
Bulletin should be 


mbers this change 


sent and how 


will affect. 


ot the 


many nu 


FURTHER REARRANGEMENTS IN THEI 
FaR EASTERN DEPARTMENT. The _ three 
new rooms which have been 


exhibition 
astern Department 
redecorated and_= arranged 
and join on 
occupied by 
this department. The Far Eastern col- 
run parallel to the Near 
Eastern ones, and together with the textiles 
the entire H and | 


12, 13, and 14, 
to the series of rooms alread\ 
now 


lections 


and laces they occupy 


Wings 


Ihe installation of these three rooms 
has made it necessary to rearrange all the 


Of these the gal 
hall contain the 
ie Japanesi 
porcelains, and 


galleries. 


Far Eastern 


leries round the entrance 


ceramic collections, two sides t 
and Corean 
the two other sides the Chinese ceramics 
the Ming to the Ch’ien Lung and 


lhe early Chinese potters 


potteries and 


Irom 
later periods. 
of the T’ang and Sung periods is now 
in a well-lighted, spacious 
much 


brought 
room, H 
better advantage 

The Chinese rooms E 8, 9, 10, and 11 
announced last 


| 
togethel 


12, where it 1s shown to 


have been rearranged as 
month, and the Japanese collection is now 
shown in the two rooms H 13 and 14. In 
the first will be found the Japanese sculp- 
ture and the second the 
Japanese lacquer, the bronze mirrors, the 
netsukes, selection of the 


brocade priest robes and No-costumes. 


screens; in the 


iInros, and a 


BRONZE HEAD OF A SATYR IN MUNICH. 
We have lately acquired a bronze reproduc- 
tion of the famous Satyr’s head in Munich, 
one of the gayest, most attractive creations 
of the Hellenistic period. The bust with 
The bronze 
Acces- 


the panther’s skin is restored. 
is exhibited in the Room of Recent 
sions this month. 
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LecTURE BY S. Hurst SEAGER, F. R. I. 
B. A.—Mr. S. Hurst Seager, the past Vice- 


President of the New Zealand Institute of 


Architects, representing that country at the 
recent meeting of the American Institute 
of Architects, on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 29, 1925, very generously delivered 
to a group of architects and others inter- 
ested in the problem of museum lighting 
an interesting lecture on the theory of the 
top-side-light method for galleries, particu- 
larly of paintings. Those interested in the 
subject who were not able to hear Mr. 
Seager may find the material of his address, 
with illustrations, in the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 
30, 1923, pp. 1-24. 


no. 5, 


WORK. \t 
1924, the 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL 


their meeting held October 20, 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 

Huger Elliott, who is at the present time 
Principal of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, 
having held that position since 1920. Mr. 
Elliott has accepted the appointment and 
he will assume his new duties on July 1, 
1925. 

Mr. Elliott comes to his new position 
with wide experience in matters of edu- 
cation in art and design, and especially in 
the association of this branch of the de 
velopment of interest in art and the mu 
seum. He was Director of the Rhode 
Island School of Design from 1908 to 1912, 
and Supervisor of Educational Work and 
Director of the Department of Design in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from 
1912 to 1920, whence went to Phila- 
delphia. Under his leadership, it is confi- 
dently expected that this department of the 


he 





lrustees of the Museum appointed to the Museum’s activities will take on a wide 
position of Director of Educational Work © significance. 
om 2 a ee — : — 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 
APRIL, I9Q25 
CLASS OBJEC! SOU RCI 
ANTIQUITIES—EGyYPTIAN Head of a black granite statue of a high of- 
lhird Egyptian room) ficial, XIX dyn hil nd Alice I 
ANTIQUITIES—ORIENTAL TBronze statuette, Hittite, abt. 2000 B. C. Gift of Philip J. and Alice | 
Mose ntha 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL TLekythoit (2) and fragment of a red-fig- 
ured vase, V. cent. B. C Purchase 
fFragment of a statuette of a horseman, 
in terracotta, Parthian, III—II cent 
ae & G f EKdwar Robins 
CERAMICS Tlile, glazed pottery, Persian, XIV cent. Gift of V. Everit Macy 
Floor II, Room 1 lea jar, Seto ware, Japanese, abt. 1600 Purchas 
tPorcelain statuette group, The Secret, by 
Mrs George Oakley Totten, Ir née 
Vicken von Post), Swedish, modern Purchas« 
CostuMES tShirt, embroidered linen, Spanish, XVIII 
cent Gift of Miss Beatrice M. Fay 
tShawl, cashmere, Indian, XIX cent. Gift of Mrs. Henry | 
Parsons. 
DRAWINGS *Study, by Eugene Delacroix, French 
1798-1863 Gift of | r Adler 
JEWELRY tRoyal seal ring, alabaster, Persian (Sas- 
sanian), VI cent Purchase 
*Not yet placed on exhibition. tTRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, R« S 
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C| OBJECT 
( f im? } ) | 
X 1X t G f Mrs. E. H. Harrimar 
MINIA vo M 
I I ) 1 in, Per Ind 
1 Turkish, XVI-XVII « G Geor D. Pratt 
NTIN Port of | Col. McGregor 
He y Ry sh (Scotch mo 
102 quest of Isaac Guggt 
heim 
T S (2 Yo ( T \ \ 1] 
\ XIX t Bequest of Emma A. For 
tl 
rll, k ? \ W. Ged 
r 84 ] Excl 
| &, If1X101 odern imitatior f 
Luc: hon < se, XI\ nt Purchas 
ronze statuet Rear Horse Irk- 
» of I ila \ : Italiar 
XV or I XVI t Pur 
(;roup n stor Lé | I | 
Max I na Ss I 
temnorar ( ( : Ryiy thal 
4 . s-relief. Mrs. Jos | a < 
( \ A) WStus Na +_{ ] 
' 1848—10% ( t ¢ ( s ( Bur 
na 
| 
( | ei res )" 
I I \mer =f rary Gift of Mrs. Harry 
EXTI Patter oi ‘of neeAlework sanvoles 
sh or It n. XVII cent Gift of Miss Marv Par 
sk and p s (2 
fr I third quarter of XVIII 
( f Miss M. | | 
~ Galan n wi 
| sh, end of XVIII rurchas 
NTIQUITI I ises (3) andi 5 {32 alabaster, Pre- or 
Third Egyy Early Dynastic and XVIII dyn; silver 
Roon signet rings (2) of priests, X XVI dyn 
bronze statuettes (2) figure of a fro 
ind dome-shaped ornament (?); ivory 
figure of Bes; faience ¥, faience ushab- 


is (2), black stone ushabti, faience orna- 
ments (5) from mummy wrappings, late 
dynastic; black faience statuette of Isis 
and Horus, Ptolemaic; faience finger 
rings (4) and pectoral, Empire; bronz 


ind glass pin, painted pottery doll and 
glass vase, Roman; amulets (47) of vari 
ous materials and periods Lent by ]. Pierpont Morgar 
} ! 


\NTIQUITIE CLASSk White Athenian lekythos, abt. 450-44: 
Fifth Classical Roon B. C.; Sidonian cup, I cent. B. C.-I 

] | 

i 


Eighth Classical Room) cent. A. D.: millefiori bowls (2 
Ided jug and ang 
bottle, I-III cent. A. D.: blown 


IV cent. A. D.; Jewish moulded 





Lent by J. Pierpont Morgan 
\RMS AND ARMOI Complete suit of armor with helmet 
Wing H, Room 9 astern Mediterranean, abt. 1400 Lent by Dr 


* 1 ] j 1 
Not vel placed on exhibition 


Bashford Dean 


rRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 





BULLI 


C2 ASS 


CERAMICS 
Wing E, Room 12 


(Wing F, Room 24 


DRAWINGS 


ENAMELS 
(W ing E, Room 
(Wing F, Room 25 
GLASS (objects in 
(Wing E, Room 14 
(Wing F, Room 17 
IVORIES 


12 


a 


METALWORK 
Wing E, Room 12 
(American Wing) 


SCULPTURE 
(Wing F, Room 18 
Wing F, Room 24 


TEXTILES 
(Wing F, 

WooDWORK 
TURI 
(American Wing 


Room 7) 


DONORS OF 


ee 


Stephen V. Grancsay 
Dr. Louis Long 
Harvey P. Miller 
Frederick W 
Joseph | 


Mrs 


Sabin 


Miss Anna Murray Vail 


Ruckstull 


TIN 


AND | URNI- 


} 


I 


BI 


OF THE MI 


OBJECT 


Dish, glazed pottery, Hispano-Moresque 
XV cent.; vases (2), glazed pottery, XVI 
cent.; sprinkler and coffee-pot with 
cover, faience, XVIII cent.,—Turkish, 
vases (2), red, German (Dresden), 
XVIII cent ‘ den 

*Watercolor, Still Life with Flowers, by 
| B. Chardin, French, 
watercolors (2), Interior and 
tain, both by Walter Gay 
contemporary 

Knife with scabbard, Turkish, XV] cent 
urn with cover, Battersea enamel, Eng- 
lish, XVIII cent 

Basin, enameled giz 
XIV cent.; ewer, enameled gl: 
(Venetian), XVI cent 
3one plaque, Mythological Scen 
tian, (late Roman) III cent 

l:wer, bronze and silver niello 


coOVe 


16099-177' 
he Foun 
American, 


) 


iss, oOyro 


Fgyptian 
iss, Italian 


F oy D- 


Me SOpO- 





tamian, beginning of the XII] cent 
Silver mug, maker, Paul Revere, Ameri- 
can, 1735-15186 
Marble statue, Vestal, wv narble bass 
by Jean Antoine Houdon, 1740-1828; 


wax relief, Bacchanale, by Clodion, early 
XIX cent.,—French. 

Carpet and fra 
Savonnerie), 

Highboy 
can, third quarter of 


gment ofl 
XVII cent 
and lowboy, mahogany 


XVIII cent 


BOOKS. 


RARY 


John Thomas | 
(nari 
Herbert N 


s Loc] 


Qtr 


S 
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Lent by 


PRINTS, 


O} 


Miss Anna Murray Vail 


Carl Zigr 


SS 


NS 


LENDING COLLECTIOD 


Miss Ada Sterling 


*Not vet placed on exhibition. 
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l » MON \ 
\ i EN ND ( N ‘\ oe »N I ARS 
\ Yi N N N 1 { I \ { ITHOU! H I 
OFFIC! VD OF THI tl \r Repo 
LSI 1 published for gener 
kk \\ } |}? ( I ° ‘ Mi eum 
ELinu RK | \ Pre I . * I vship Members 
HEN \ . 1 Vice-P1 ent | he number of tickets 
Hov » Man | er ‘ » Ann Members 
Henry W. Kk \ ' S In tion to any 
‘ y} r heer 
rue M ' . \ eir sub p 
S S1.000 thev sha 
- . ni >] ¢ t S ) t ) 
1 Ht P IDENI I | 1) l P. t a. 1, . | eo 
= pecon nembers ol i Corporation kor {1 
Pri ENT, NATION \c EMY OF DESIGN +1 ; , as 
r particulars Lddress Me Secretary 
Ek pwarb D. ADAMS \ ( iss JAMI 
GEORGE | BAK | ANCIS ( JONES ADMISSION 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAI | Is ( | \ ) | | \\ ‘ nis open \ om 10 m. to 5 
WM. SLOANE COFFIN \ EVI M Y 1 { mii »OpNn Saturday 





DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH J. P. M \N l6p 
‘ Es W. GOULD WM. ¢ Q N On Me {mission fee of 
R. T. Haines Hatss ( D1 te ‘ es 
| vRp S. H NI Henry S. Pri le A ve 
, ‘ ; 
| YN \ INEY \\ rs ( day Nn pres- 
: s. Persons holding mem- 
THE STAFI co n kets ent 1 to or 
1 dir tor | | . Ny tl ( pry 
\ssistant Director ] | MILIS] 1 INSTRUCTORS 
tor of ¢ ssical Ar (; iM kK E \ 
( rator of Paintings RB B \ S ( oO ssistanc 
S Eo \I 
Curator of kgvp \ \ MI I 
" ( \ ( At s r ser t ‘ ‘ S ' ; ny 
\ssociate ( } gs t } Ns 1 \ DNo} ment 
iH | ppol 
( rator of D r e A « | P I 
| Seq ) S t veri 
\ { SO) ( N > Teacher’rs 
Assoc if ( rato ss NA Nii \ ( ae 
I \ } ‘i 
( lrator ol \r or } 1) S i I re ) otl Ss 
. ft S&S > r } j 
Curatorof Far Eastern Art S.C. Boscu Rt Fed 2 IS in a 
Curator of Prints Witt1AM M.Ivins, ] ca inte ee Of 25 cents CAC person in 
Associate in Industrial Arts Ricua F. Bacu group exceeding el 
A icf ' m7 1 \ t 1 
\ssistant [Treasurer I ee | |] rO STUDENTS 
Librarian V1 1 ( 
For s P I | > teachers 


Editor of Publications WINIFRED E. H +A. ed 
pupus nd art student nad for ce af tt “i 
Registrar , } l { for u e | 


BENEFACTORS, Whocontribute or devis Seq.000— BI \ he ssed 1 
FELLOWSIN Pt iry. Wwhocontribut cE 000 S \ 1 eT cary { 
FELLOWS FOR LIF! ho tribu 000 sk t snaps h 

CONTRIBUTING Mem ho p n , is s except 

nually 250 e IWWday «¢ ONS, OU VS, < 1! legal holt 

‘ Vs Forti rther information, se specla leaflet 


FreLLowsHie Memst who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annualls >< 
\ ( I s » | Lally 25 Pl RB] ICATIONS 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 
‘ : published by h Museum, 











> 1] 1 . ( I } the 
PRIVILEGES All members are entitle 1 to tt Pp f 1] lL; ¢ 7 l t +} 
} : \ of all objects belonging to 
following privileges MM ey Prin In a 
A ticket admitting the member and his famil1 I ‘TS, 1IN nd 
, a I ! vy reoons e 1} Fifth \Ver e entrance | ist 
and non-resident friends.on Mondavs and Fridavs is ! 
: | | ] \ 1 be sent pli Te) Orders by mail mav 
Ten complimentary tickets a vear, each of “ i ‘6 
} 3 ' pe adaresse e Secre 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday CAFETERIA 
An invitation to any general reception or pri \ cafe ™ 1 in the basement in 
ite view given by the Trustees at the Mus 1 northwest yrner of 11] is opt 
for members ia athens tai ta ge 
X N » na 








